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each other. Bergson has described the common life of men only in terms 
of their intellectual acquisitions and practical achievements; but beyond these 
there is, correlative with the differentiation of personality, a social interpene- 
tration on the deeper levels of intuition which is the method of real freedom. 
Without aiming to contradict Bergson's non-teleogical theory of evolution, 
the author presses as far as she can those general tendencies of the life-impulse 
that make for progress of a more or less definite character. She gets here 
something very like a purpose. "The direction of the life-principle is surely 
being best expressed in so far as there is fuller realization of social harmony 
as based on the interpenetration of the deeper experiences of men." This 
direction of life toward social harmony gives a standard of value, in terms of 
which Mrs. Sait then works out acutely and in some detail a general ethical 
theory of good and evil, right and wrong, and the various moral attitudes 
toward these. In this she has been influenced by the point of view of Professor 
Dewey. For the student of Bergson the contributions of special value here 
are the suggested enlargement of Bergson's view of freedom on the side of its 
social significance, and the interpretation of the fundamental movement of 

life as in some sense purposive. 

J. Forsyth Crawford. 
Beloit College. 

Milton and Jakob Boehme: A Study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth- 
Century England. By Margaret Lewis Bailey. Number 1 of Germanic 
Literature and Culture: A Series of Monographs, edited by Julius Goebel. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1914. — pp. x, 200. 
The author of this monograph has not been successful in showing that Milton 
was influenced by Boehme, nor is she able to give objective evidence that the 
poet knew of the work of the ' ' Teutonic philosopher ' ' ; though his " industrious 
and select reading," and his promiscuous perusal of "all manner of tractates" 
make it probable that he had seen some of Boehme's writings. Miss Bailey's 
failure to appreciate the range of Milton's reading, with her consequent attri- 
bution to Boehme of ideas drawn from other sources, is the weak point in her 
book. She assumes that the poet was affected chiefly by the popular ideas of 
his time, and forgets the more important literary influences. For example, 
his account of the earthly paradise (p. 157) may be fully explained by reference 
to many authors with whom he was well acquainted, from Ovid to Samuel 
Purchas. On occasion, she even overlooks his familiarity with the Bible, and 
makes the words 

the Pleiades before him danced 
Shedding sweet influence (P. L. 7. 374-5) 

a proof of the similarity of his beliefs to those of the German, from whom she 
quotes: " the stars or constellations operate in man," etc. Milton is obviously 
thinking of Job 38. 31: "Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?" 
And to make the poet's allusions to astrology an evidence of his affinity with 
Boehme is absurd. Indeed, there seems to be in him little trace of the doctrines 
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that especially distinguish the mystic. Milton's familiarity with Neoplatonism 
came partly from the very authors whom Miss Bailey mentions in her historical 
survey, without suggesting that he had read them; there is direct evidence 
for his acquaintance with Porphyry, Saint Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and 
"thrice great Hermes" (// Penseroso, 88), who according to the monograph is 
the "father of magic" (p. 7). The context in // Penseroso reveals something 
of its author's study of magic, and suggests the Kabbala. Further, Milton 
had some knowledge of the important Neoplatonist Philo Judaeus, and was a 
devoted student of Plato himself. His understanding of Neoplatonism and 
magic, from classical, Jewish, and Christian sources, surely ought to be in- 
vestigated. The author's statement that the idea of the temptation in Para- 
dise Regained could not have been obtained from any other source than Boehme 
(p. 160) hardly endures comparison with Calvin's exegesis of the temptation 
in his Commentary on a Harmony of the Evangelists. A command of theologians 
and commentators, such as the Fathers, and Calvin and Paraeus, was an im- 
portant part of the poet's intellectual equipment. It will remain difficult for 
any one properly to estimate him until this almost untouched subject has been 
systematically dealt with. 

Though unfortunate in its main problem, the monograph is of value. It 
recognizes the importance of Neoplatonism in literature, and endeavors to 
deal with certain manifestations of it. One may hope that the work will 
stimulate other students to trace the effect of the Alexandrian philosophy on 
literary thought up to the present; the subject is little understood and of great 
significance. Miss Bailey's account of current English mysticism in the time of 
Milton presents material that no student of the period can afford to neglect. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 

La Riforma delta Dialettica Hegeliana. Giovanni Gentile. Messina, Guiseppe 

Principato, 1913. — pp. ix, 306. 

This is an interesting and instructive collection of essays by the Italian neo- 
Hegelian Gentile, all of which except the first, from which the book takes its 
title, have already been published in various Italian periodicals during the 
years from 1904 to 1912. The common purpose running through these papers 
is to help in clarifying, in diverse ways, the fundamental notion underlying the 
reform of the Hegelian dialectic. All of them, indeed, center around the prob- 
lem of the identity of history and philosophy, and all of them lead towards 
the author's own system of thought (a new Hegelianism) , a philosophy of abso- 
lute immanence, which he describes as an "actual idealism" ("because it con- 
siders the idea, which is the absolute, as act") or as "an absolute spiritualism " 
("because only in an absolute idealism, which conceives the idea as act, every- 
thing is spirit"). "Thought is being and the consciousness of being, life and 
the mirror of life." The process of reality, this infinite and eternal dialectic 
which is thought, is history, hence philosophy is history and is the conquest of 
history in the thinking of it: it is living history in the thought of history; 



